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due measure and proportion, with riglit adjustments in each case to wliat is no 
less true ; while additional to them all are " precept upon precept, line upon line," 
with vast discoveries of truth and reality, 

"Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, 
And which entered not into the heart of man." 



We conclude that while pagan wisdom is such as the human intelligence is of 
itself equal to, and is accounted for by what we know of man and his capacities, 
the Bible, as a book, and in the nature of its contents, is rationally accounted for 
only upon the theory of a divine inspiration. 



A BOOK-STUDY! FIRST AND SECOND SAMUEL. 

By the Editor. 



I. GENERAL REMARKS. 

1. Tlie " general remarks " of the three preceding " Studies " are applicable to 
this "Study," viz., (1) it is intended for students who need and feel their need 
of help ; (2) it furnishes an order of work, not an order for presenting the results 
of work ; (3) it calls for more work than some may desire to do, and perhaps for 
work in which some may not be interested ; (4) the helps to be used are few, the 
aim being to incite the student to do his own work ; (5) the Revised Version 
should be used exclusively, except for comparison ; (6) in all the work done, there 
should be an effort to secure a clear and well-defined idea of the purpose of the 
writer and compiler ; (7) it is necessary to remember the time in whicli the events 
we study were transacted; (8) textual difficulties. may be studied to advantage 
only by those who have a knowledge of Hebrew, still a good commentary (Kirk- 
patrick's) will give sufficient aid for most readers; (9) a map is an indispensable 
companion in work of this chai-acter; (10) it is necessary to a clear and correct 
understanding of what we read that we have as definitely in mind as possible the 
historical stand-point of the writer, speaker, or actor; (11) the work ot Higher 
Criticism includes the consideration of the name, divisions, sources, history, 
author, and date of a given book, and every true Bible-student is a higlier critic; 
(12) a knowledge of the principles of Hebrew poetry is essential for the correct 
understanding of a very large portion of the Old Testament; (13) a book of the 
Bible is not to be regarded with suspicion, if after close investigation it turns out 
to be the work of a compiler using the material of many authors, rather than the 
work of a single author; (14) we should be i-erse-students, and ftoofc-students, but, 
above all, students of the Bible as a whole. 

2. Partly because of a lack of space, and partly because the " Studies " have 
already far exceeded in detail the original design, the topic considering the more 
important textual difficulties will be omitted. 

3. Various methods have been employed in the work of solving the historical 
difficulties of the Bible. That one, perhaps, which is most commonly employed 
is the following : (1) Understand, from the outstart, that the difficulty must he re- 
moved, and study each of the apparently inconsistent accounts with this in mind ; 
(2) ignore, so far as your conscience will allow, the difficulties in the case ; (3) 
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force upon one, or both of the passages under consideration, an interpretation 
which will enable you to attain the desired end. Another method, seldom em- 
ployed by commentators (and perhaps for this very reason worthy of trial) is this : 

(1) Note carefully the context of each of the passages occasioning diflSculty ; (2) 
from the study of this context, ascertain as clearly as possible the purpose of the 
writer in each particular case ; (3) note whether the apparently discrepant accounts 
come from the same or from different sources ; (4) keep in mind the fact that in 
many cases, details which are necessary to a perfectly satisfactory explanation, 
may have been and doubtless were lost; (5) remember, too, that there are few men, 
even among commentators, to whom all knowledge has been committed, and that 
two statements, apparently contradictory, may both be absolutely true, and yet a 
commentator be unable to show how such a thing is possible. 

4. If you will concede (1) that in a barbarous age and among a barbarous 
people, as satisfactory a code of ethics could scarcely be expected as in a civilized 
age and among a civilized people ; (2) that under a despotic form of government, 
the same recognition of popular rights is not to be looked for, as under a repub- 
lican form of government; (3) that in all ages, among all people, whatever may 
be the restraining influences, men sin ; (4) that the recording of a wrong act by an 
inspired writer is no evidence that the wickedness of the act was not recognized 
by the writer, even though he made no comment upon it ; (5) that men who have 
committed the most heinous crimes have been pardoned by God and entrusted by 
him with great and important responsibilities connected with his work on earth — 
if you are ready to concede these points and others growing out of them, you will 
have little trouble with the so-called moral difficulties of the Books under consid- 
eration. 

5. As touching the department of prophecy, nearly all Bible-students may 
be divided into two classes : (1) those who know nothing about it, and ignore it ; 

(2) those who know all about it, and study nothing else. The few who belong to 
neither of these classes will be found to be the best guides. Only a word is per- 
mitted in this connection : A large proportion of the Old Testament is prophecy ; 
a large proportion of the New Testament is the fulfillment of prophecy. This 
element is an important one for many reasons. It deserves study. From the 
study of no part of the Bible will greater profit be derived. He who neglects this 
subject deprives himself of much that is helpful and inspiring. Indeed, he virtu- 
ally assumes that he does not stand in need of just such a Bible as has been given 
us. Half of it would have been sufficient for his wants. It is just as great a 
mistake, on the other hand, to suppose that the only subject worthy of study is 
prophecy, and so to become a hobbyist on the subject. No man is capable of do- 
ing more injury to sound Bible-study than he who gives himself up to searching 
upon the surface for events which by some means may be twisted into a fulfillment 
of a given prophecy. Study prophecy ; but let the study be sober, judicious, scien- 
tific, and not wild speculation, going no deeper than the surface. 

6. In the study of prophecy, two important departments, besides othei-s, de- 
mand attention, viz., the typical element, and the Messianic element. What has 
just been said about prophecy in general applies also to these two specific depart- 
ments. Do not be so allegorically inclined, so lacking in all true principles of 
interpretation, and in a word, so childish, as to try to find types in every particular 
object, person and event referred to in the Old Testament, and Messianic allusions 
in every chapter or verse. And, on the other hand, do not be so rational! stically 
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inclined, so lacking in the great and fundamental truths of Scripture, and in a 
word, so skeptical, as to try to see no types and no Messianic allusions in the 
sacred narrative. Do not be an extremist in either direction. Move slowly and 
carefully : (1) Endeavor to get before you a respectable number of acknowledged 
cases, both in the way of types and Messianic references ; (2) study these minutely 
and formulate the principles which regulate these ; (3) test your principles by 
other cases, and when they are suflSciently established (4) test all doubtful cases 
by your principles. Keep in mind, in all work, that the great end is the obtaining 
of principles, and that for these one must go down deep. 

II. DIRECTIONS. 

1. Eeview as follows : 

a. The topic, or topics of each chapter in both books, using the slips of paper 

prepared in the first study. 
6. The analysis of each book, made in connection with the previous " Studies." 

c. The index of each book, made according to the directions given in the 

previous " Studies." 

d. The chronology of each book, as decided upon in the previous " Studies." 

e. The various general topics suggested : 

(1) Samuel's Life and Work. (6) First Twenty Tears of David's Reign. 

(2) Tiie Prophetic Order. (7) Second Twenty Years of David's Reign. 

(3) Saul's Life and Character. (8) David's Organization of the Kingdom. 

(4) David's Early Life. (9) David's Work and Character. 

(5) David's Early Psalms. (10) David's Later Psalms. 

/. The name and division of the books. 
g. The characteristic features and elements of the books. 
h. The sources, date and author of the books. 
i. The various poetical portions, as directed in the last " Study." 
j. The comparison of the Books of Samuel and the Books of Chronicles. 
k. The question of the relation of the Books of Samuel to the divine plan, of 
salvation viewed as a whole. 

2. Consider the more important historical difficulties ; and in this consideration, 

follow the second of the methods prescribed above. In each case (1 ) ascer- 
tain the seeming difficulty ; (2) and then, by careful thought, and with the 
help of such authorities as you may have at hand, endeavor to remove the 
difflculty.i 

a. 1 Sam. vn., 15-17 vs. viii., 1 seq. and xii., 2 seq.: Samuel (1) Judge over 
Israel as long as he lived ; (2) gives up the office to his sons. 

6. 1 Sam. nil., 5 vs. xii., 12: Different reasons why a kingdom was demanded. 

c. 1 Sam. VII., 13 vs. ix., 16; x., 6; xiii., 6, 19; xvii., 1 : Philistines repre- 

sented as no more coming into the coast of Israel ; yet the account of 
subsequent battles is given. 

d. 1 Sam. IX., 1-10, 16 vs. vin., and x., 17-27 : Saul secretly anointed by di- 

vine command ; yet chosen by lot because of popular demand. 

e. 1 Sam. x., 8 vs. xi., 14, 15 and xiii., 8 : Saul commanded to go to Gilgal 

and wait for Samuel seven days ; yet Samuel goes with him to Gilgal 



1 Again, we call attention to the valuable aid which may be derived from Professor Klrk- 
patrick's commentaries on the Books of Samuel. In this work, too, the Introduction to Lange's 
Samuel (pp. 9-25) is very excellent. 
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(XI., 14, 16) ; too long an interval between x., 8 and xiii., 8 to suppose 

them connected. 
/. 1 Sam. XVII., 54: David carries Goliath's head to Jerusalem; yet Jerusa- 
lem was not captured till much later (2 Sam. v.). 
g. 1 Sam. xviii., 5: David made commander because of bravery, but in 

XVIII., 13-16, because of Saul's envy and fear. 
h. 1 Sam. XIX., 2 vs. xx., 2 : Discrepant account of Saul's attitude toward 

David. 
i. 1 Sam. XVIII., 27 vs. 2 Sam. iii., 14 : Different number of foreskins brought 

by David. 
j. 1 Sam. XVII., 4 seq. and 2 Sam. xxi., 19 : Two accounts of the slaying of 

Goliath, 
fe. 1 Sam. xiii., 8-14 and xv., 10-26 r Two accounts of the rejection of Saul. 

I. 1 Sam. x., 10-12 and xix., 22-24 : Different origin of the proverb, " Is 

Saul also among the prophets ? " 
in. 1 Sam. xxv., 1 and xxviii., 3 : Two mentions of Samuel's death. 

II. 1 Sam. XXXI., 4 and 2 Sam. i., 9, 10 : Two accounts of Saul's death. 

0. 1 Sam. XVI., 14-23; xvii., 12-51; xvii., 65-68: Different accounts of 

David's introduction to Saul. 

3. Consider the more important moral difficulties : 

a. 1 Sam. ii., 25: '^Notwithstanding they hearkened not unto the voice of their 

father, because the Lord would slay them." 
h. 1 Sam. II., 30 : God's change of attitude toward the house of Eli. 

c. 1 Sam. VI., 19 : Smiting of the men of Beth-sliemesh. 

d. 1 Sam. XV., 1-9 : The command to exterminate the Amalekites. 

e. 1 Sam. xv., 32, 33 : Execution of Agag. 

/. 1 Sam. XVI., 14, 16 : An evil spirit from Jehovah. 

g. 1 Sam. xix., 12-17 : David saved by deception. 

h. 1 Sam. XXI., 2 : David lies to obtain bread. 

i. 1 Sam. XXVII., 8-12 : David's cruelty and deception. 

j. 1 Sam. xxviti., 3-25: The circumstances connected with Saul's visit to 

the witch of Endor, and the implications which it involves. 
Tc. 2 Sam. i., 17-27 : Lack of honesty in the eulogy, in view of all the facts in 

the case. 

1. 2 Sam. VI., 6-11 : The smiting of Uzzah. 

m. 2 Sam. xi., 2-5 : David's adultery with Bath-sheba. 
It. 2 Sam. XI., 14-17 : David's murder of Uriah. 

2 Sam. XV., 30-37 : The character of Hushai's commission. 
0. 2 Sam. XVII., 19, 20 : The woman's deceit. 
p. 2 Sam. XXIV., 1 : The numbering of the people. 

4. Consider the prophecies and the prophetic element, remembering that proph- 

ecy is a much broader word than prediction. All prediction is prophecy ; 

but there is much prophecy (viz., preaching) wliich is not prediction, 
rt. The peculiarly prophetic character of the Books of Samuel as compared 

with others. 
6. The origin and development of the prophetic order (see preceding " Study "). 

c. The part played by the prophets in the historical events making up the 

books. 

d. The prophetic element in Hannali's Song (ii., 1-10). 
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e. The prophetic discourse of the man of God (ii., 27-36). 

/. The prophetic message through Samuel to Eli (iii., 11-18). 

g. Samuel's prophetic relations to Saul. 

h. Samuel's prophetic relations to David. 

i. iJfathan's prophetic relations to David. 

J. Gad's prophetic relations to David. 

fc. Nathan's promise to David (2 Sam. vii., 4-17). 

I. David's last words (2 Sam. xxiii., 1-7). 

5. Consider the Messianic element in this period (i. e., the period of Samuel and 

David) and in the case of each passage or chapter considered, seek to ascer- 
tain (1) just what may be accepted as referring to a future redemption or 
redeemer; and (2) in what sense it holds good, e. g., whether in a strictly 
prophetic sense, or typically. 

a. What is meant by a Messianic statement f 

b. The particular Messianic passages in the Tentateuch ; and their scope 

taken as a whole. 

c. The Messianic element in Hannah's Song (ii., 1-11). 

d. The Messianic element in the discourse of the man of God (ii., 27-36). 
6. The Messianic character of Psalms ii., xxii., xvi., cix., lxix. 

/. The Messianic element in Nathan's promise (2 Sam. vii., 4-17). 

g. The Messianic character of Psalm ex. 

h. The Messianic element in David's last words (2 Sam. xxiii., 1-7). 

6. Consider the question of David as a type of Christ.i 

a. What is meant by a typical institution, event, or character ? 
6. The points in which any king was typical of Christ. 

(1) He was the " anointed " of God. 

(2) He was God's representative ; his instrument for delivering and helping 

men. 

(3) He was called God's Son. 

(4) He was the representative of the people before God. 

(5) He was also " head of the heathen." 

c. The points in which David was peculiarly a type. 

(1) He was a prophet as well as a king. 

(2) He was a founder of a kingdom, as Moses was the founder of the nation. 

(3) His birth-place. 

(4) The Messiah is agaui and again called David. 

d. David, as a man, a type of Christ. 

Bemark. — With this " Study " the work on I. and II. Samuel as announced, is 
finished. There is suflScient ground for the belief that many have derived great 
help from these "Studies." In the next volume of The Student, beginning in 
September, other books of the Bible will be taken up in a similar way. 



1 See, particularly, Kirkpatrick's 2 Samuel, pp. 42-45. 



